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DISCUSSIONS. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 'RELATION.' 

" A mind," said Hume, " is nothing but a heap or collection of 
different perceptions, united together by certain relations." 1 Profes- 
sor Huxley's criticism of this is, in effect, that there exist in 
consciousness, alongside of content-feelings, irresolvable relation- 
feelings ; feelings which, in Hume's phraseology, must be called 
'impressions of relation.' 2 Herbert Spencer regards mind as 'com- 
posed ' of feelings and relations between feelings. These latter 
themselves are, or correspond to, a " kind of feeling, — the moment- 
ary feeling accompanying the transition " from one content-feeling 
proper to another. 3 Professor James contends explicitly for the 
existence of feelings of relations ; the ' transitive,' as opposed to the 
' substantive ' parts of mind. 4 Dr. Lehmann posits relation-feelings 
(Beziehungsgefiihle), — using feeling in a technical sense. 5 And Dr. 
Schrader has recently maintained the thesis, that the 'conscious 
relation ' is a constitutive element of consciousness. 6 

At the time when Professor James' notice of the last-mentioned 
author's work, written for this Review, was in the printer's hands, — 
a notice which concludes with a strong statement as to the Heedless- 
ness of seriously meeting the theory that we ' have no consciousness 
of relations,' 7 — there had been despatched to the Editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology my own review of the same book, in which 
occurred an almost equally positive rejection of the relation- 
consciousness doctrine. That rejection could not be substantiated 
within the limits of a notice of a short monograph ; and it may be 
understood to imply a denial of Professor James' 'if and 'but' 
feelings, — an implication which was not purposed. Here, as so 
often, the facts are common property : it is in the explanation of the 
facts that individuals differ. 

The thesis which I defend is, in brief, this : that all conscious 
processes are 'content' processes. And the logical order of the 

1 Works, 1826, I, p. 268. ''■Hume, pp. 69, 72. Cf. Hume's Works, I, pp. 29, 70. 

3 Principles, I, pp. 1 63 ft. 

4 Principles, I, pp. 243, 245. Some references are given in a note, pp. 247 ft. 

5 Hauptgesetze, p. 340. 6 Die bewusste Beziehung, etc. Leipzig, 1893. 
1 Nov., 1893, p. 747. 
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propositions for its defence I take to be the following. There are 
given, to the individual consciousness, different contents, — say : 
different sensational contents. These contents are given in relation ; 
in the relation of dissimilarity, and in other relations. Psycho- 
logically, the individual (i) experiences the differents as different, 
lives them differently, as 'red' and 'blue,' without recognizing that 
they are 'differently related' ; and (2) associates with them different 
names, the particular terms 'red' and 'blue.' That is all. Logically, 
also, two things may occur, (a) A judgment as to the contents is 
formulated. The psychological correlate of this consists in the two 
processes, of perception and association, just mentioned, (p) After 
this has happened, there may take place a logical abstraction of the 
relation of dissimilarity, the concrete differents themselves (originally 
and only given in that relation) being disregarded. The psycho- 
logical correlate of this abstraction (3) consists in some form of 
apperceptive activity ; 1 the abstract relation itself is a logical con- 
struction. But now may come a fourth psychological step. (4) The 
' relation ' logically obtained may be ideated ; just as other abstrac- 
tions may be ideated. The idea of it will be partly pictorial 2 (of the 
contents as bound or chained together, or as relegated to different 
departments of space, or what not) ; partly it will consist in the 
representation of the word ' relation ' (auditory, visual, motor). It is 
always and invariably a ' content ' idea. 3 

1 will endeavor to analyze Dr. Lehmann's and Professor James' 
instances. The former writer finds three classes of (technical) 
feelings of relation. There are (1) feelings arising from the temporal 
and intensive relations of ideas ; (2) those arising from the relations 
of ideas which are similar, but refer to different objects ; and (3) 
those arising from the relation of ideas referring to the same object. 
— (1) As regards the first category, 'attributes' or 'properties' 
might be written for 'relations.' Surprise, alarm, terror and desire 
are certainly content-feelings ; the content to which the affection 
attaches being either presentative or representative. (2) The second 
heading includes all the contrast-feelings. These again are surely 
content-feelings ; witness the quoted instances, — astonishment, 
speechless amazement, interest of novelty, unpleasantness of tedium. 

x The word 'apperceptive' may prove a stumbling-block. What I conceive 
the particular process to be is, practically, described by Professor Sully: Human 
Mind, I, pp. 391, 392, 417. 

2 This statement I have verified by enquiry among my friends. The crudity 
of the representation is often very surprising. 

8 Dr. Schrader denies the possibility of ideation of the conscious relation. 
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When a red, seen on a blue-green ground, appears redder than the 
same red seen on another shade of red, it is the sensation-quality 
itself which is altered ; there is no contrast-sensation, in addition to 
the present sensations of red and blue-green. So again, though we 
may intensify a present pleasure by representing a past pain, we 
have simply the alternation of intenser pleasure-consciousness and 
pain-consciousness ; there is no separate contrast-consciousness 
implicated. No one ever felt or sensed contrast ; one feels or 
senses the contrasting contents. (3) In the third case, the non- 
existence of the relation-consciousness is not so obvious. This 
rubric covers the so-called intellectual feelings ; the logical, ethical, 
etc. (the feelings of clearness and obscurity, of ease and effort, of 
objective truth, of expectation ; the pleasure of fulfilment ; hope, 
anxiety, fear, agreeable surprise, doubt, relief ; the unpleasantness 
of deception). Here, if anywhere, we are in face of the relation- 
feeling. But here, again, there is an explanation in terms of content 
ready at hand : the explanation that the substrate to which the 
affection attaches is not ideational or associational (emotion), but is 
an apperceptive ideational combination. 1 

It does not seem, then, that Dr. Lehmann has justified his 
division of feelings into Inhalts- and Beziehungsgefilhle. Let us 
proceed to examine Professor James' remarks. 

Professor James objects to our asking him to 'produce ' his feelings 
of relation ; the request is preposterous. Yet, surely, if one observer 
can be so sure of them, others ought to be able to discover their 
traces. And, indeed, I do not suppose that any psychologist would 
deny the existence of 'feelings' of 'and' and 'if, 'but' and 'by'. 
All that I would urge is, that these are not relation-'feelings ' ; 
'feelings' attaching to the (logical and abstract) relations of 
coordination and causal dependence, of agreement and contradiction. 
Experience does not know them as feelings of ' but ' and ' if ' ; they 
are, from this point of view, simply misnamed. They are as much 
'feelings' of content, as are those of 'blue' or 'cold.' And if it is 

1 Wundt, Phys. Psych., 4th Ed., II, pp. 521 ff. These states (I have elsewhere 
proposed to term them 'sentiments': Phil. Review, II, p. 597) presuppose the 
developed consciousness, and with that the logical abstraction of ' relations ' 
referred to above in the text. Hence the ideated relation may enter into their 
composition ; a fact which would account for the introduction of the word 
Verhdltniss in Wundt's exposition ; p. 522. They, like the psychological correlate 
of ' abstraction,' can be analyzed as contents without reference to ' apperception,' 
if this process be ruled out. Cf., e.g., Sully, of. cit., II, pp. 124 ff., etc. : tho' his 
language is at times vacillating. 
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asked, how a ' but-feeling ' can be one of content, I would reply : by 
association. Professor James has left entirely out of account in his 
discussion the very important process which we may call ' reproduc- 
tion of the general.' We sense two impressions as different in 
quality or intensity, before we are able to definitise that difference ; 
we find two pressure-points to be two, before we can say in what 
direction the straight line connecting them would lie. So the ' but ' 
impression calls up a general trend or attitude of consciousness, 
before the concrete objection, which it introduces, is urged : and this 
general conscious attitude is the soi-disant 'feeling of relation.' 1 

I do not think that more words will make the matter clearer. 
Professor James' schematic neurology tells for my position as much 
as or even more than it does for his own ; and what he has said above 
of the ' feeling of relation ' applies, with but slight change, to the 
'feeling of tendency.' 2 One has no wish to blink facts ; but neither 
does one desire to introduce the 'judgments' and 'relations' of 
Logic into Psychology. E R TlTCHENER> 



Modern Psychology and Theories of Knowledge. 

The above analysis — with which I fully agree — seems to me 
to deal with a particular example of a confusion which still very 
generally exists between the standpoint of psychology and that of 
logic or epistemology. This confusion is one for which language 
is mainly responsible, and to which it largely contributes. For not 
only is the term ' idea ' ambiguous, but the other synonyms in current 
use, 'mental life,' 'states of consciousness,' 'facts of experience,' 
etc., are sometimes used to denote the mental processes as exist- 
ing, and at another time for the ideas as significant. 3 But, thanks 

1 This attitude, — plus, again, perhaps, the late-formed idea of the relation, in 
the sense previously employed. 

2 I am not at all sure that Professor James is not, throughout, the victim of his 
terminology. The phrases ' feeling of relation,' ' but ' and ' if ' feelings, are terribly 
ambiguous; and may well lead to vacillation between the psychological or logical 
aspects of the processes considered. But, though I may be fighting the air, as 
regards the author's meaning in the Principles, the position attacked in the text 
is distinctly defended in the review of Dr. Schrader's Die bewusste Beziehung already 
referred to. — Of course, I recognize that the phrase ' content-feeling ' is in itself 
as 'logical,' and as much the result of abstraction, as the phrase 'feeling of 
relation.' 

8 I quite agree with Professor A. Seth's suggestion in Mind, No. 9, that it would 
be an advantage to use the word 'idea' exclusively for the meaning and employ 
some other expression to denote the " Heraclitean flux of mental events." 



